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Brooklyn 
Barrister 


APRIL 1958 


Regular Meeting 
BROOKLYN BAR ASSOCIATION 
Wednesday Evening, April 9, 1958, 8 P.M. 


123 Remsen Street, 
Brooklyn 1, New York 


PROGRAM OF MEETING 


1. Circuit Judge Leonard P. Moore, of the United States Court of 
Appeals, Second Circuit, will address the meeting. Judge Moore will 
tell us of his impressions and experiences since his recent appointment 
to the Court. 


2. Mr. Nathan L. Goldstein, Chairman of the Committee on Con- 
demnation, will report on needed remedial legislation in condemnation 
procedure. 


3. Mr. Harold Korzenik, Chairman of the Committee on Labor 
Problems will report on Federal and State jurisdictional problems in 
the field of labor relations. 


4. Mr. Max Schwartz, Chairman of the Committee on Bankruptcy, 
will report on bills now pending in Congress, to amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 





















COMING EVENTS 
SECTION ON SURROGATE’S COURT 


Surrogate Joseph A. Cox will address the Surrogate’s Section on 
Tuesday, April 15, 1958 at 8 P.M. at the house of the Association. The 
subject of the address will be “Interesting Cases in the Surrogate’s 
Court.” Surrogate Maximilian Moss will introduce the guest speaker. 


* 





* * 


MUSICAL COMEDY 


The script of “Merrell-y We Roll Along”, written by Thomas J. 
Todarelli and Benjamin R. Raphael has been completed. The cast has 
been selected and is now busily in rehearsals. 


Tickets for the show are now on sale. Please send your reservations 
to the Association. The price is $3.00 and each seat is reserved. You 


are urged to send in your reservation immediately to be assured of 
the better seats. 


The musical comedy will be presented on Wednesday, May 21, 1958 
at 8:30 P.M. at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 


* * * 


FINAL NOTICE 


U. S. SUPREME COURT GROUP ADMISSION 
ARRANGEMENTS 


Monday, April 28th has been confirmed as the date for the Brooklyn 


Bar Association group admission to practice before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


We expect to leave Pennsylvania Station, New York, on Sunday 
afternoon, April 27th and spend an enjoyable evening in Washington, 
D. C. Arrangements for transportation, hotel accommodations and a 
special group luncheon in the Capitol are being made in a “package” 
set-up through Reliable Travel Bureau, 1377 East New York Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., telephone DI 5-6200. 


IMPORTANT—If you have not filed your formal application for 
admission and certificate with us, you will be ineligible for the group trip. 
All applications must be in the Brooklyn Bar Association Office, 123 
Remsen Street, Brooklyn, NO LATER THAN APRIL 9, 1958. 

COMMITTEE ON THE WASHINGTON TRIP, 
THEODORE PEARLE, Chairman, 
MAxINE K. DUBERSTEIN Louis WALDMAN. 
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The 


President's 


Page 


—by LOUIS J. MERRELL 


“The Law Library in Brooklyn” is the official name of the excellent 
research library housed in the old Supreme Court building in this county. 
It boasts 94,000 volumes and spends approximately $15,000 a year on 
new purchases to keep it up to date. It contains the statutes, decisions 
and digests of every State and Territory in the Union, as well as 
thousands of treatises and text books, and the records on appeal of the 
Appellate Division and the Court of Appeals. 


It has long been the hope of officers of this Association to work out 
some mutual arrangements whereby our own basic working library would 
be augmented for our members by the larger facilities of the Law Library 
in Brooklyn. The announcement that the Law Library, when it is trans- 
ferred in the near future to the new Supreme Court building, will be kept 
open evenings and Saturdays, makes such a project all the more attractive. 


In company with Lynn Goodnough, Chairman of our House Com- 
mittee, I have discussed with Mr. Justice George A. Arkwright, Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of the Law Library in Brooklyn various plans 
for opening the facilities of that library to our members. 


A necessary preliminary to the realization of any particular plan is 
to find out how many of our members would be interested in acquiring 
the privilege of using the Law Library in Brooklyn for a small addition 
to their basic dues. If one thousand of our members were willing to pay 
$5 a year for a special membership in the Law Library, the regular dues 
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of which are $12 a year, the prospect of an assured additional income of 
$5,000 a year might induce the Law Library to extend such a special 
membership to those of our members desiring it. Or if, as has been sug- 
gested, a group of members of this Association, or the Association itself, 
would underwrite the annual payment to the Law Library in Brooklyn of 
five thousand dollars a year, we might be able to obtain the privilege of 
the unlimited use of the Law Library for all our members as an additional 
incident of their membership. 


Neither of these suggestions seems wholly practicable at the present 
time, but where there is a desire and a will, a way can usually be found. 
The question is, Is there a sufficiently strong desire among our members 
for this additional facility as an incident of membership? The members 
of the Association of the Bar of the City of New York currently pay 
dues of $100 a year (recently increased from $75 a year), and one 
of the great attractions of membership in that fine association is its 
superb research library. We have as fine a law library in Brooklyn 
and it seems a pity not to open up its little known treasures to the wider 
use which this Association, or indeed, the entire Bar of Brooklyn, could 
profitably make of them. 


The Brooklyn Barrister, the official publication of the Brooklyn Bar 
Association, is issued eight times each year, October through May, for the 
purpose of furnishing information to its members of the activities of the 
Association. 


Articles appearing in the Barrister should be considered as the views 
of the respective authors and do not necessarily carry the endorsement 
of the Association. 


Editorial Board 


LOUIS E. SCHWARTZ, Chief Editor 
GLADYS M. DORMAN STANLEY KREUTZER 
MAXINE DUBERSTEIN THEODORE PEARLE 
K. FREDERICK GROSS MARGARET R. RUGGIERO 
AUGUST ZOLOTOROFE, Advertising Manager 


The Brooklyn Barrister is published monthly, October —— May, 
by the Brooklyn Bar Association, at 123 Remsen St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Second-Class mail privileges authorized at Brooklyn, New Y ork. Sub- 
scription price ts $1.50 per year. 





Court Street Echoes —by MAXINE K. DUBERSTEIN 


A DISTINCT PLEASURE 


If you did not attend our March meeting, you lost out on a bit of 
inspiration. You missed a gentleman and a scholar who gave those 
present a renewed belief that our profession on the whole deserves 
the public confidence which now seems at such a low ebb. 


Our guest speaker was the Hon. Bolitha J. Laws, Chief Judge of 
the United States District Court of the District of Columbia. His topic 
was “Public Relations and the Lawyer.” He stressed the need for the 
utilization by the Bar and, particularly, the Bench, of modern public 
relations methods. 


Due to the short time remaining between the date of his appearance 
at the Association and the deadline for this issue of the Barrister, Judge 
Laws did not believe he would be able to formalize his address but con- 
sented to my playing the role of reporter. Since a resolution from the 
floor called for printing the address in full, we deem it better reporting 
to quote liberally from our notes rather than to summarize: 


CONFIDENCE IN THE COURTS 


“There are two major objectives of those administering the affairs 
of the Courts.” 


1. Do justice. 


2. Often neglected—to convince those the Courts serve that 
justice is being accomplished. 


“It was customary for every lawyer to pay high respect to judges 
of any Court. I recall, as a young lawyer, blushing with pleasure when 
greeted by a judge—a touch of elation if he called my name. We were 
pleased to doff our hat in deference to the office. He represented justice. 


“The lawyer also was highly regarded—usually a student of parts— 
skillful, dignified. His demeanor out of Court, as well as in Court, 
was impressive. 


“Today, in many circles, confidence in courts and lawyers is at low 
ebb. It is not uncommon to berate judges and condemn decisions. 
Lawyers are defiant, harrassing, even rude to the judge in open Court. 
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(It’s expected in private by the losing lawyer but seriously hurts the 
institution of the law when proclaimed in open.) 


“Lawyers have not escaped criticism. There’s much wrath spent 
upbraiding conscientious attorneys who have performed skilled services 
for unpopular causes. 


“We have no complaint against just criticism of judges and lawyers. 
We must vouchsafe freedom of speech and press. Well-founded criti- 
cisms have value. 


“It is when criticisms are without merit—when made without knowl- 
edge of the facts—when the facts are distorted and twisted, when criti- 
cisms stem from hostile and biased sources and are colored to give vent 
to bias, that they are a danger to our government. 


“It is the institution of the Courts that suffers. When the power 
entrusted to do justice, between man and man, and man and the State, 
falls in public esteem, then the foundations of the nation begin to crack; 
they may even crumble. 


“Let it be conceded that some in the Court system are at fault. 

1. Poor judges—poor lawyers—a bad combination; 

2. Lazy judge—lazy lawyer—a terrible combination; 

3. There are those who branch off into strange philosophies; 

4. And some lawyers who have gone to extremes to protect 
clients—perhaps even sacrificed ideals for money. Such judges and 
lawyers make headlines. Surely they are a small minority. 


“But we have today, as well as in previous years, stalwart lawyers, 
stalwart judges—men trained in solid principles of law—men who make 
it their purpose to hold fast to the cause of justice. 


“Some judges ‘decide cases’—that’s not enough. Today many hun- 
dreds of judges and lawyers are engaged in what are termed ‘extra- 
curricular’ activities to improve the administration of justice. Ten 
years ago only a few did so—twenty-five years ago it was almost unheard 
of. I recall fifteen years ago, when the Section on Judicial Administra- 
tion of the A.B.A. had about 40 or 50 judges and its principal activity 
was the annual banquet. There were no dues. 


“Today there are more than 1,000 judges and lawyers engaged in 
gigantic programs throughout the nation. They pay dues and work 
unsparingly. Think of it—judges paying dues to engage in programs 
to improve the administration of justice. 
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“Are their activities made known? It is a service to the nation to 
direct attention to these efforts of zealous judges and lawyers.” 


A.B.A—SPEAKERS BUREAU 


“To offset some of these hard criticisms and make known our work, 
about three years ago the American Bar Association Speakers Bureau 
was formed with judges, lawyers and law professors carefully chosen 
to discuss carefully chosen topics on invitation from organizations: 


‘What Our Courts Do For You’ 
‘Fair Trial—Free Press’ 

‘The Bar and the Public’ 

‘Law for Women’ ” 


(It was at this point Judge Laws brought the house down with 
applause from women in the audience, for he said with gusto, “Glad to 
see women here. There’s a woman in my Court and she’s good. There 
are only a few of them, but there'll be more!’) 


LAW DAY: (MAY 1, 1958) 


“The President of the United States has issued a proclamation 
designating Thursday, May 1, 1958 as Law Day. 


“On this day, it is proposed that appropriate programs and cere- 
monies be held in schools. churches, courts and elsewhere emphasizing 


the part law has played in American life and ideals from the beginning 
of the republic. 


“Should we not take full advantage of this Law Day and point up 
the virtues of the Courts, their strength, their integrity—that rules of 
law, products of the best minds of centuries, have a good place in the 
affairs of this nation. 


“We fail seriously if we slough over Law Day.” 


DECISIONS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


“We hear many complaints about ‘bad decisions’. I agree some are 
bad but there are many excellent opinions accepted as a matter of course. 
And some few are reported bad, when in point and fact, they are good. 
They are misconstrued and misunderstood. 
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“I find no fault with the press. I have a high regard for the press. 
With few exceptions, they want to be and are fair. News is not published 
if stale—usually not unless it has public appeal. Often a reporter has a 
deadline in a few hours. On decision day, there may be ten opinions— 
possibly dissents. A Judge may spend weeks of study,—may have gone 
thru ‘blood, sweat and tears’ to produce the decision. And yet the inter- 
pretation given by the reporter may mislead and give a false impression 
of the nature of the decision. 


“Is it not reasonable that we in the Court system, like those in other 
branches of the Government, other professions, vocations, and businesses, 
have available those skilled in public relations to give out true reports to 
the press. 


1. A lawyer at once skilled in the law—interpreting decisions, 
reports, statistics and also skilled in public relations with knowledge 
of news interest and public appeal. 


2. Our own personal experience in the administration of my 
Court of picking someone who was a lawyer and had newspaper 
contacts—a happy result which helped our public relations. 


“I was amazed on two occasions lately when prominent men were 
heard to say they judged conditions in the community by what the taxi 
driver and the barber told them. One said the taxi driver told him that a 
Judge’s job is a cinch—that he worked from 10 to 3; did nothing week- 
ends ; had long vacations. The story cropped up again and again. People 
who formerly talked ‘bankers’ hours’, now talked of ‘judges’ hours’. The 
story began to break into press editorials. 


“T confess I chafed at this utterly foolish publicity. I knew long 
hours. I knew night work, early hours in the morning, many scorching 
hours in the summer when judges worked on opinions, instructions to 
juries, studying voluminous reports, decisions, etc. But how to get the 
story told—to let the taxi driver, banker, news writer, and others know 
of the Court’s consciencious work out of ‘Court hours’ as well as within 
them. 


“One best approach to better public relations is to adopt a program 
bringing leading laymen into association with judges and lawyers. News- 
men are hard to win over by blasts against them. In our Court, we have 
assembled such a committee of news editors, publishers, bankers, doctors, 
educators, and businessmen. Women were well represented too. We have 
had happy results in the District of Columbia with newsmen and other 
lay leaders of our committee. 
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“Many organizations today spend money to build and maintain good 
public relations. They regard it as a must. Our nation, realizing the 
importance of maintaining the democratic form of government, propa- 
gandizes its virtues on the Voice of America. The Attorney General 
has a Public-Relations Expert on his staff. Hoover’s F.B.I. has main- 
tained good public relations. 


“Never at any stage has it been more important for the Bench and 
Bar to secure better public relations. 


“We must build up an effective system to propagandize our virtues. 


“When I speak as I do, I must avow no personal publicizing of a 
judge or lawyer to satisfy vanity. This is abhorrent. But when we seek 
to extol the virtues of the law, when promoting confidence in the judicial 
process, a service is rendered to the nation.” 


BROOKLYA’s y Ly ‘s 


SAVINGS BANK OF BROOKLYN 


DOWNTOWN. Fulton Street and DeKalb Ave. 
BENSONHURST................ 86th Street and 19th Avenue 
FLATBUSH Ave. J and Coney Island Ave. 
CONEY ISLAND Mermaid Ave. and W. 17th St, 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BROOKLYN BAR ASSOCIATION 
Amended Report of the Nominating Committee for 1958 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE BrooKLYN Bar ASSOCIATION : 


Pursuant to Article VI of the by-laws, the Nominating Committee reports that 
it has unanimously made the following nominations for Officers, Trustees, and the 


Nominating Committee to be candidates for election at the Annual Meeting on 
May 14th, 1958. 


In its original report, the Committee nominated Mr. Louis M. Brass for trustee, 
Class of 1961. Mr. Brass has declined the nomination and has been nominated for 
Treasurer pursuant to Article VI, Sec. 4, of the by-laws. A vacancy having thus 
occurred in the nominations, the Committee now amends its report, pursuant to 
Article VI, Sec. 6, by nominating Mr. Benjamin R. Raphael in place of Mr. Brass. 
Accordingly, Mr. Carl D. Schlitt and Mr. Louis M. Brass are both candidates for the 


office of Treasurer. 
NOMINATIONS: 


For President 

For First Vice President 

For Second Vice President 

For Third Vice President 

For Secretary Frederick Weisbrod 
For Treasurer Carl D. Schlitt 


TrustTees—CLass or 1961 


Chester A. Allen Richards W. Hannah 
Benjamin R. Raphael Denis M. Hurley 
William W. Kleinman 


NomINATING CoMMItTTEE—Class of 1961 
Joseph T. Tinnelly Lewis W. Olliffe 
Pauline J. Malter 


Pursuant to Section 4 of Article VI of the by-laws, other nominations may be 
made by posting a list of such nominations subscribed by at least fifteen Active 
members, at least fifteen days prior to the annual meeting. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Wituram C. Mattison, Aucustus C. Froes, 
Secretary. Chairman. 
** * *& & 


Pursuant to Article VI, Sec. 4, more than fifteen active members have made the 
following nomination : 


For Treasurer 


PROPOSE A FRIEND FOR MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE ASSOCIATION 
Active Membership .. —rerTT Te. = * 
Active Membership up to 10 years in practice ...... 12. per year 
Junior Membership, first 5 years of practice ...... 5. per year 


All facilities, including use of law library, available to all members. 
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The Proposals of the Temporary 
Commission on the Courts 


—HON. A. DAVID BENJAMIN* 


Mr. Chairman, Justice Peck, my colleagues of the Bench and Bar, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I am deeply honored by this opportunity to participate in this dis- 
cussion with so distinguished an associate as Mr. Justice Peck. I share 
with everyone in this room a deep sense of affectionate respect for his 
scholarship, high sense of personal duty, dedication to the public interest 
and constructive service in the betterment of our juridical processes. 
Likewise I hold in high regard the distinguished members of the Tweed 
Commission and other agencies, such as the league of Women Voters 
and the Citizens Union, my long-time associates in many battles in the 
public interest. I approach this discussion therefore in no adversary 
relationship but rather in the spirit of the conference room where persons 
of good will and mutual respect seek to reconcile their differences. It is 
precisely for this reason that I deplore the propaganda which has attended 
the activities of some proponents of the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment. Slogans and cliches have become the order of the day. The air is 
filled with high-pressure catch phrases, such as “now or never”, “this or 
nothing”, “half a loaf is better than none”, “stand up and be counted”, 
“disenchanting the public because of selfish vested interest”, “perfection- 
ists are equal to enemies” and the like. Far better that the result of the 
debate should be based upon an analysis of the soundness of the pro- 
posals rather than made to depend upon propaganda of intimidation by 
insult. Honest opponents of these proposals are not to be dubbed public 
enemies. 


As we meet tonight we are on the threshhold of impending legis- 
lative action. The duty to speak out clearly and forcibly is at hand. We 
must no longer postpone a clinical examination of this proposed sweeping 
measure and of the purposes sought to be accomplished. We are told 
that the reasons for these proposals are, first, the existing delays of the 
courts in tort litigation; secondly, the need to reduce the number of our 


* Address relating to revision of the Judiciary Article in the New York State 
Constitution as proposed by the Temporary Commission on the Courts, delivered at 
the House of the Association of the Bar of the City of New York, on February 17, 
1958 at a forum sponsored by the State Association of Plaintiffs’ Trial Lawyers. 
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courts to make for greater flexibility in the use of judicial personnel, and, 
lastly, to secure administrative control over the judicial system. 


To achieve these results what is recommended? 


With respect to the Supreme Court in the counties in New York 
City, it is proposed that the Surrogate’s Court, the County Court, the 
Court of General Sessions, together with the Court of Claims be merged 
into and become part of the Supreme Court in the City of New York. I 
do not envision that such a merger will serve any effective purpose. The 
Surrogates are all required for their own specialized work. As Chairman 
of our Kings County Supreme Court subcommittee for the new courthouse 
I can buy a new plaque and place it upon the door of Judge Moss’ 
Chambers. It will read “Justice of the Supreme Court” and I will take 
down the plaque which says “Surrogate of Kings County”. Will this 
change move the court calendars? What then is accomplished by this 
proposed alteration which abolishes the Surogate’s Court in name only. 
Is the public interest served by providing that although judges of the 
Surrogate’s Division are to be elected expressly to serve for that division 
it will still be possible to have designated to the Surrogate’s Division, with 
its vast powers and patronage, other justices of the Supreme Court who 
have not been elected for that purpose or even judges who may not have 
been elected at all, since appointed judges of the General Court may under 
the provisions of this article be designated as Supreme Court judges and 
as such could be assigned to serve in the Surrogate’s Division as well. It 
is therefore possible that persons who have been appointed as Magistrates 
and have never stood the elective test to be designated Acting Surrogates. 
Several hotly contested elections in this city in recent years indicate the 
insistent demand of the citizens of this city that judges serving in the 
Surrogate’s Court shall be elected by the people. The will of the people 
should not be circumvented by device. 


The merger of the County Court and General Sessions Court into 
the Supreme Court likewise has no substantial impact upon the movement 
of the Supreme Court calendars since these criminal courts are very busy 
and but few of their personnel have been presently available for service 
in the Supreme Court. Existing constitutional law now provides adequate 
methods for the temporary assignment of these judges to the Supreme 
Court. Prolonged study of prior unfortunate experiences has caused 
students of our juridical problems to conclude that it is wiser to separate 
courts of major civil and criminal jurisdiction. It is not long since such 
separation was achieved and with admirable results. This proposal sug- 
gests that we revert to the faults from which we fled. Is change progress 
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merely because it is change or are we moving in a circle in retrogression 
rather than forward for reform? ‘The elimination of the Court of Claims 
is desirable and non-controversial. Such change however needs no con- 
stitutional sanction. The Supreme Court upstate is to continue as is, a 
court whose jurisdiction differs from that proposed for the Supreme 
Court within the city. For the first time since 1691 the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York will cease to function as the one court of equal 
jurisdiction throughout the state. 


Where then are the positive values which warrant such unrestrained 
propaganda by the proponents of this amendment in support of them? 
Has not the mountain labored and brought forth a mouse? Such sug- 
gestions as deserve consideration are of sufficient importance to be con- 
sidered separately and dispassionately upon their individual merits. The 
Family Court is such a one and ought not to be sacrificed on the altar 
of “all or none” philosophy. What then is the real purpose of this high- 
pressure public relations attempt to stampede the legislature and the people 


into the acceptance of the entire proposal—good and bad alike? Let us 
examine further. 


We come to the proposed General Court. It is provided that the City 
Court be merged with the Municipal Court, the Magistrate’s Court and 


the Court of Special Sessions into one court of general jurisdiction—civil 
and criminal. It is proposed that the monetary jurisdiction of this court 
be raised to $10,000. It is further provided that it be given in addition 
to the $10,000 jurisdiction at law such equity jurisdiction as the legisla- 
ture may provide. This means that by legislative enactment this Gen- 
eral Court, may be granted concurrent jurisdiction with the Supreme 
Court in equity matters, and with the contemplated increased monetary 
jurisdiction take over more than eighty percent of the litigation and other 
matters now resident in the Supreme Court. Can it be that the ultimate 
purpose of this proposal is the abolition of the Supreme Court and the 
creation of a single court of appointed judges centrally controlled by an 
appointed administrator? 


It is proposed that this new General Court be composed of approxi- 
mately 200 judges, 100 of whom are to be appointed by the mayor and 
the other 100 elected by the people. With respect to this section of their 
proposals the proponents of the bill concede that they have resorted to 
political compromise and surrender to what they call expediency. What 
urgency warrants this compromise with principle? 


I dispute the existence of any emergency requiring resort to an 
expediency politically and morally wrong. To suggest a court of approxi- 
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mately 200 judges with identical jurisdiction, powers and title in which 
one-half will be appointed by the mayor and the other half elected by the 
people is an obvious attempt to buy the political favor of the dominant 
political power in support of this program. This is a callous disregard of 
the right of the citizens of the community to participate through basic 
democratic processes in the selection of judges to serve in a court with 
such vast jurisdictional powers. I reject the political cynicism and con- 
tempt for the people inherent in this proposal, seeking to create a poli- 
tician’s paradise which no professional politician would ever have had the 
effrontery or bad judgment to suggest. If the people of the City of New 
York are not to be trusted to elect half of their judges, they should not 
elect any; if qualified, their right of franchise should be assured with 
respect to all. It is equally logical that the denial of the right of suffrage 
in the selection of judges to a court of such proposed importance, based 
upon the claim that the people do not select as well as the political powers, 
applies with like force to the election of all other public officials in our 
state and country. The authoritarian implications of such a contempt 
for the people is evident. The elimination of the competitive element 
in the selection of these approximately 100 judges cannot possibly be in 
the public interest. The thinking student of political philosophy recog- 
nizes that the need to win the approval of the electorate in a contested 
election is the most salutary factor in the selection of the candidates to 


stand for public office. Of particular significance is this proposal since 
judges so appointed and not required to stand the acid test of a com- 
petitive election may by the provisions of this constitutional proposal come 
to be designated to serve in the Supreme Court and all of its branches, 
including the Surrogate’s Division as well. 


The proposed merger of the City Court with the General Court 
instead of the Supreme Court is, in my opinion, basically unsound. While 
this court should be eliminated, its judges have for the past several years 
been largely coopted into the service of the Supreme Court. We need 
them there and shall continue to need them there even with the suggested 
increase in the judicial personnel of our court. Giving us additional 
judges while taking away from us these City Court judges will leave us 
no better off than we are today. 


A possible merger of the Municipal Court and the lower criminal 
courts in the jurisdictional pattern of the upstate City Courts warrants 
consideration. 


All of these several problems, however, require individual considera- 
tion and determination, each on its own merits. Certainly there is no 
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need to freeze into the constitution many bad proposals in order to obtain 
some good ones. We should not make decisions which we know to be 
bad merely to achieve a comprehensive program, since a comprehensive 
program cannot in logic and in reason be in and of itself a desideratum. 
Thoughtful students of our juridical system have long since arrived at a 
contrary conclusion, to wit, that gradual change and progress in the 
courts is preferable to a sudden and horrendous upheaval. 


Appropriate language is contained in the summary of the report 
of the New York State Constitutional Convention of 1938 (Vol. 9), 
which deals with the judiciary and reads as follows: 


“In addition to the foregoing three Constitutions and two 
separate judiciary articles adopted subsequent to the first Constitution 
of 1777, thirty-five individual proposals for amendment of the 
judiciary article or cognate sections of the Constitution were pre- 
sented to the people through 1937. Eleven of these proposals were 
rejected and twenty-four were approved. 


The above summary of the following historical resume clearly 
indicates that the judiciary article is not a creation but a growth which 
has developed out of daily needs and experiences. It shows the efforts 
spent to make the judicial system sufficiently elastic to meet the 
changing conditions presented by a growing population and con- 
stantly shifting social, commercial and political interests. 

It will be noted that the judiciary article has been amended more 


often and more recently than any other single article of the Con- 
stitution.” 


The committee on judicial powers and administration for the New 
York State Constitutional Convention was not enchanted with this con- 
cept of treating our juridical system as if it were being originated for a 
new-born state, such as the Gold Coast of Africa or one carved out of 
the sands of the Middle East. Rather were they agreed on the desirability 
and need to suggest only such changes as the ordinary and usual evolu- 
tionary processes of our society required from time to time. The names 
of those distinguished gentlemen of the 1938 committee were the then 
Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals, Frederick C. Crane, Justice Charles 
H. Bond, Justice Joseph H. Callahan, Surrogate James A. Foley, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Jr., Judge John B. Johnston, presently Administrator of 
the Judicial Conference, Leonard Saxe, Judge Charles B. Sears, Judge 
Clarence J. Shearn; the over-all chairman of that Judicial Convention 
Committee was the Honorable Charles Poletti, formerly Justice of the 
Supreme Court and Governor of the State of New York. Their work 
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and philosophy then were widely acclaimed. It is significant that that 
committee refused to report out proposals similar to these comprehensive 
suggested changes because they believed in slower, more deliberate and 
less drastic changes in our judicial system if the chaos attendant upon 
such an abrupt break with the past is to be avoided. We are not dealing 
with a juridical vacuum, but with a long history of noble struggle dating 
back many centuries for the development of a judiciary designed to 
protect the people in their lives, their property and their sacred honor. 


I am persuaded that the views shared by the eminent gentlemen in 
the 1938 Judicial Convention are equally valid today and that we will 
arrive at a like conclusion. I refer but in passing, since time will not 
permit extended discussion, to many deficiencies contained in this pro- 
posal, not the least of which is the attempt to freeze into the Constitution 
procedural matters which had best be left to determination by statute or 
by rule. 


The program is replete with what are merely political devices, such 
as the attempt to create the 11th Judicial District, a proposal designed 
solely to attract political support from the Democratic Party in the 
Borough of Queens, just as the proposal to perpetuate the Justices of the 
Peace is designed to obtain Republican support upstate. I am satisfied 


that neither the Democratic Party nor the Republican Party will deal with 
this basic question of the integrity of our courts on a partisan basis. It 
is an insult to the enlightened leadership of both these parties for this 
Commission to think that their support can be won by the various proffers 
of political advantage which are here made in the name of compromise and 
expediency. 


I deem of paramount importance the failure to eliminate the obsolete 
Justice of the Peace Courts in our rural areas which, however justified 
they may have been in oxcart days, no longer have validity in this age of 
motor transportation. We have eliminated the little red schoolhouse in 
favor of centralized fine modern schools. We must not hesitate to 
eliminate these untrained, inexperienced and oft times undereducated 
judges in the interest of properly-manned courts for the rural districts of 
our state. 


Would that I had the time to discuss several other proposals in this 
amendment which are detrimental to a sound administration of justice. 
Many of us who have the actual day-to-day responsibility for the admin- 
istration of the courts are aghast at this spectacle of responsible public 
officials, lawyers and judges, as well as the press, endorsing this program— 
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sight unseen—even before the proposed amendment to the constitution 
had been drafted and presented to the legislature. It is quite clear that 
the ascribed purpose of breaking down the log jam of calendar congestion 
is in no sense furthered by this plan. The movement of calendars, can 
be achieved only through the medium of more extensive pre-trial settle- 


ment conferences and through the addition of the necessary judicial per- 
sonnel so long denied us. 


Changes in the judicial structure have but very little value in the 
movement of calendars. In those jurisdictions where Bench and Bar 
adhere to a philosophy that the sole function of the judge is to preside 
in full pomp and circumstance over the courtroom and hold himself aloof 
from settlement discussions, calendars stagnate and years of delay ensue. 
Calendar congestion ceases to be a problem in those areas throughout our 
country where Bench and Bar have arrived at the modern day concept 
that the noblest role of the judge is to be a peacemaker and to aid in 
resolving litigation through honorable negotiation and conciliation. 


The only practical effect of the creation of these two courts, the new 
Supreme Court and the new General Court, will be merely the substitu- 
tion of new court names for the old, since all of the parts of all of the 
old courts must be continued as divisions of the newly created courts. 


This change of nomenclature does not even achieve financial economies 
since upgrading of the judicial and non-judicial personnel of the lower 
courts to that of the highest court with which they are to be combined 
will, I am advised, cost a minimum of four to five million dollars a year. 
This without regard to the vast capital expenditures which will necessarily 
follow this program. 


(To Be Continued) 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES—THE JUDGE ADVOCATE 
GENERAL'S CORPS, UNITED STATES ARMY 


Information on appointments in The Judge Advocate General’s Corps 
of the Regular Army or in The Judge Advocate General’s Corps Reserve 
is readily available upon request directed to the Military Personnel Divi- 
sion, Office of The Judge Advocate General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Advance Sheet Quiz —by K. FREDERICK GROSS 


1. Defendant and co-felon committed arson. Co-felon died of burns 
when he spilled gasoline on fire. Is defendant guilty of felony—murder? 
Yes ( ) No ( ) 


2. Is keeper of kosher meat market guilty of Sabbath breaking by 
opening market on Sunday, the only house of worship in the community 
being a synogogue? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


3. May a two year old child recover for injuries in auto accident 
under automobile guest statute? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


4. May plaintiff recover for injuries received when removing 
Christmas decorations from municipal building? 


Yes ( ) No ( ) 


5. Is double jeopardy a valid defense where defendant was charged 
with violation of Administrative Code, and Magistrate swore in one 
witness and then ordered new complaint charging, on same facts, viola- 
tion of Penal Law? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


6. Is right of privacy denied to person engaged in committing a 
crime, thereby permitting introduction of wire tapped evidence? 
Yes ( ) No ( ) 


7. Is it proper for Court to stay execution of a writ of assistance 
after foreclosure, providing that defendant pay a fixed rental? 
Yes ( ) No ( ) 


8. Should conviction for first degree murder be reversed where 
prosecutor wept during his summation? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


9. Does Workmen’s Compensation cover game warden, electrocuted 
while installing television in his living quarters furnished by state? 
Yes ( ) No ( ) 


10. Does wilful filing of false income tax return by an attorney 
warrant disbarment? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


(Answers at page 229) 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON UNLAWFUL PRACTICE 


Raymond Reisler, Chairman of the Committee on Unlawful Practice 
of the Law, brings to our attention the successful conclusion of the so- 
called Roel-Mexican lawyer case, in which this Association participated 
as amicus curiae. 

The United States Supreme Court on motion of petitioner, N. Y. 
County Lawyers Association, has dismissed the appeal of the respondent 
from the New York Court of Appeals affirmance of the lower court ruling 
in favor of the Bar Associations. The lower court, affirmed by the Appel- 
late Division, had found the defendant guilty of criminal contempt and 
enjoined his further practice of so-called foreign law in New York State 
as violative of our statutes dealing with unlawful practice of the law. 


Mr. Reisler and Alfred E. Buck, of the Committee on Unlawful 
Practice of the Law, were of counsel for the Brooklyn Bar Association 
which submitted amicus curiae briefs on the appeals. Mr. Reisler also 
represented the New York State Bar Association, appearing amicus 
curiae. 


The successful conclusion of this bitterly and long litigated matter 
brings an end to any doubts that may have existed as to the right of the 


courts of this state to prevent foreign lawyers, not admitted here, nor 
subject to the plenary disciplines of our courts, from practicing or assum- 
ing to practice law in any manner whatsoever, and from giving any 
furnishing any legal advice and rendering legal services of any kind, 
nature and description within the State of New York. (4 Misc. 2nd 728) 


Answers to Advance Sheet Quiz 


. YES—138 A. 2d 447 6. YES—138 A. 2d 232 

. NO —170 N.Y.S. 2d 133 . NO —169 N.Y.S. 2d 956 
. NO —319 P. 2d 1083 8. YES—146 N. E. 2d 14 

. YES—318 P. 2d 1101 9. YES—87 N. W. 2d 69 

. YES—170 N.Y.S. 2d 25 10. YES—318 P. 2d 961 
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Book Notes —MARGARET R. RUGGIERO, Editor 


ANATOMY OF A MURDER—Robert Traver, St. Martin’s Press, 
437 pages, $4.50. 


An unarmed tavern owner is shot dead in full view of his patrons 
by a precise killer who knows exactly what he is doing. How would 
you defend the assailant against a charge of murder? 


In a nutshell, that is the problem with which the lawyer-hero of this 
suspenseful yarn must come to terms. Written by a Michigan Supreme 
Court judge with years of experience as well as literary talent, we have a 
delectable dish for the reader with a relish for theories, trial tactics and 
the engaging conflicts of psychological testimony. Moreover, if the reader 
is not distressed by a missing female unmentionable which the author 
brazenly mentions, together with the details of how “the thing” came to 
be missing, then hurry, for the supply of this book will be limited. 


But let’s get back to the theories, etc. Of course, the killer had a 
good reason for acting in the anti-social way he did. The tavern keeper 
had raped his wife. But hold on! Enough time had elapsed between the 
rape and the murder to permit premeditation and deliberation. The legal 
defenses go out the window fast and furiously. All, that is, but one, 
which I, in the most noble traditions of mystery book-reviewing, will not 
betray. (Besides, you could not use it in New York.) 


Nor, is the defense based on the “natural law”, which perhaps exists 
in some of our Southern states. The setting for this bizarre crime is 
Michigan, and some interesting parallels and distinctions in the trial and 
defense of a criminal case will be noted by members of the New York 
Bar. 


This is far from being a dry legal tome, to be perused only in somber 
study. The author shows a ready wit which almost succeeds in making 
rape and murder amusing. Various characters make their appearances, 
and afford the author an opportunity to lightly lampoon types which we 
all too often encounter, from officious officials to enigmatic-faced jurors. 


Yes, there is the final jury verdict to which the avid reader will be 
rushing. But the author has another special and yet very familiar surprise 
for all lawyers. Once again, I won’t spoil the fun. 


ALFRED J. RANIERI. 





PART-TIME LEGAL EDUCATION—By Joseph T. Tinnelly, C. M. 
Brooklyn: The Foundation Press, Inc., 1957, pages xiii, 259. 


Only last year the Executive Committee of the Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools proposed an amendment to the Articles of the Associa- 
tion which, in part, provided as follows: “After January 1, 1958, no 
school shall be acceptable for admission if it operates wholly or partly 
as a part-time school.” This proposed amendment was not submitted for 
adoption at the 1957 Annual Meeting of the Association; it was tabled. 
Nevertheless, the very fact that such a proposal was advanced by the 
Executive Committee reveals that hostility to part-time legal education 
is still with us. This may seem strange to the lawyer in New York City, 
where for many years part-time legal education has demonstrated its value 
and social usefulness. Indeed, four of the five law schools in this city 
have a part-time evening division, and graduates of part-time divisions 
may be found among the judges, in public office and among the leaders 


of the Bar. Why then the hostility? Is there any justification for it in 
fact? 


This reviewer believes that any general condemnation of part-time 
legal education is without merit; that a soundly conceived and conducted 
part-time program will give the student a sound legal education; and 
that in a democratic society opportunity should not be denied to a quali- 
fied student solely because he is obliged to earn his own living. But 
part-time legal education does create serious problems, and the success 
of a part-time division in any law school is determined by the capacity 
of that school to recognize these problems and to solve them. It is in 
this area that Father Tinnelly, Dean of St. John’s University School of 
Law, has made an original and valuable contribution, for his Part-Time 
Legal Education is a carefully documented and painstaking analysis of the 
problems of the evening law school. 


Father Tinnelly’s work is divided into four major sections. The 
first section sketches the history of the evening law school, examines its 
nature and analyzes its objectives. The second section is devoted to a 
consideration of the type of student found in the part-time school or 
division, and includes much interesting material on such subjects as his 
age, marital status, educational background, economic status and hours 
of employment. Careful attention is also given to the two major prob- 
lems of the part-time student: fatigue and the limited time available for 
study. The third section is concerned with educational methods of part- 
time law schools, and consideration is given to such matters as standards 
for the selection of students, nature of the faculty, teaching techniques 
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and examinations. The last section is concerned primarily with the 
physical facilities of the law school and the problems of administration. 


Father Tinnelly is not content merely to state and analyze the prob- 
lems of part-time legal education, important as that is in itself; but, 
drawing from a rich background of study and experience, he offers, in 
addition, his own suggestions for their solution. 


This book can well be regarded as required reading for all those 
who have an interest in legal education. 


JEROME PRINCE. 


COMMITTEE ON MEMORIALS 


Professor Arthur Block died suddenly on January 4, 1958 at the 
age of 52. 


Born in 1905, Professor Block was graduated from the College of 
the City of New York and received his law degree from Brooklyn Law 
School. He was admitted to the Bar by the Appellate Division, Second 
Department on April 2, 1930 and was elected to membership in the Asso- 
ciation on March 22, 1934. He was a member of the Committee on 
Supreme and Appellate Courts from 1948 to 1956 and on the Committee 
on Unlawful Practice of the Law from 1950 to 1953. Professor Block 
was also a member of the New York County Lawyers Association and 
the American Bar Association. 


Professor Block taught at the Brooklyn Law School since 1930, 
when he received a doctorate and became a full professor in 1937. 


He devoted much of his time to religious organizations and religious 
affairs. He was a trustee of Congregation Beth Elohim of Brooklyn, a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Brooklyn Juvenile Guidance 
Center, the Samuel Tichner Society and the Unity Club. He was active 
in the United Jewish Appeal and Federation of Jewish Philanthropies. 


He lent his talents to the Bench and the Bar, acting as referee in the 
Small Claims Court and an arbitrator for the State Mediation Board. 


He is survived by his wife Mrs. Beatrice Block, three sons, Donald, 
Robert and Herbert Block, his parents, Isadore and Ida Block, and two 
sisters, Mrs. Ella Goodman and Mrs. Lilly Jacobs. 


He was a public spirited person who recognized his obligation to his 
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fellowman and did much to fulfill that obligation. The Bar has lost an 
eminent member. 
* * & 


Mr. John J. Kuhn died on January 13, 1958 at his home, at the age 
of 80 years. He resided at 14 Magnolia Drive, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Mr. Kuhn was born in Brooklyn on March 7, 1877. He attended 
Cornell University from which he was graduated and received his law 
degree from Cornell Law School in 1898. Admitted to the New York 
Bar in 1898, he began an active law career in the office of Frank N. Lang. 
In the following year he became associated with his father, the late John R. 
Kuhn and between 1900 and 1906 with the firm of Bergen & Dykman 
and was a member of the successors to the said firm from 1906 to 1915. 
He was a member of the firm of Oeland & Kuhn at the time of his death. 


Mr. Kuhn was elected to membership in the Association in June, 1906. 
He was a member of the Committee on Professional Ethics from 1940 to 
1946 ; the Committee on Professional Employment from 1948 to 1950 and 
the Committee on Reception of Distinguished Guests since 1953. He was 
president of the Cornell Law Association in 1922 and of the Bar Asso- 
ciation of Nassau County in 1934. He was also a member of the New 
York County Lawyers Association, Association of the Bar of the City of 


New York, New York Law Institute, New York State Bar Association, 
American Bar Association and the American Judicature Society. He was 
president of the Lawyers Club of Brooklyn from 1905 to 1907, of the 
Cathedral Club in 1906 and 1907, of the Emerald Association in 1907 and 
of the University Club of Brooklyn in 1917. 

During World War I he served as a first lieutenant with the United 
States Army in France. In 1922 he was appointed a member of the 
convention to revise and adopt the Rules of Civil Practice, serving as 
Chairman of the Convention in 1923. 

Mr. Kuhn was also very active in military, religious and social or- 
ganizations. He was a member of the Society of Colonial Wars, Society 
of American Wars, Military Order of the World War, Catholic Benev- 
olent Legion, Royal Arcanum, Knights of Columbus, Brooklyn Club and 
the Cornell Clubs of New York and of Nassau County. 

He leaves surviving his wife Mrs. Pauline Lange Kuhn, two brothers 
and five sisters. 

Mr. Kuhn established an excellent reputation both as a personality 
and an advocate. His passing is a great loss to the Bar and to the 
community. 

Puitie ScHarF, Chairman. 
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Panorama of Legal Publications 


—by THEODORE PEARLE, Editor 


CONTRACT LAW 


Over 125 years ago Supreme Court Justice Joseph Story, renowned 
constitutional law authority and professor at Harvard Law School, wrote 
an unsigned article on “Contract” which was published anonymously in 
1830 in the first edition of the Encyclopedia Americana. John C. Hogan, 
Research Editor of The Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, California has 
complied and reproduced this time-honored exposition on the funda- 
mentals of contract law in the Winter (1957) issue of Rutgers Law 
Review, Volume XII, number 2, pp. 366-373 under the title, “Joseph 
Story On The Law Of Contract.” 


This interesting treatise is divided into a twofold arrangement: first, 
the general theory of contracts founded on natural law theories ; secondly, 
the nature and obligation of contracts under the common law as applied 
by the jurisprudence of England and America. 


We recommend this scholarly contribution to readers interested in the 
basic fundamentals of contract law and their subsequent incorporation 
into our modern system of law. It should also have a warm appeal to 
those of us suffering from a nostalgia for “the good old days” in law 
school when we thought we had acquired for all time the meaning of 
such intriguing phraseology of contractual relations as “do ut des, facio 
ut facias, do ut facias, facio ut des” to say nothing of technical designa- 
tions indicated by “re”, “consensu”, “verbis”, or “contrahitur obligatio”, 
to mention only a few. 

Mr of al 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PSYCHIATRY 


Dr. Thomas S. Szasz, professor of psychiatry in the Upstate Medical 
Center, State University of New York, presents some interesting, ex- 
plosive ideas in the field of criminal law in an article entitled, “Phychiatry, 
Ethics and the Crinminal Law”. It may be found in Columbia Law 
Review, February, 1958, volume 58, no. 2, pp. 183-198. 


The learned Doctor “pulls no punches” in his vitriolic attack on 
recent judicial decisions in the area of his specialization. For example, he 
characterizes the fairly recent Durham decision (Durham v. United States, 
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214 F. 2nd 862) as “unadulterated nonsense” for enunciating the doctrine 
of the defense of insanity in a criminal trial as a “matter of fact” for 
determination by the jury to decide whether the defendant suffered from 
a mental disease at the time when the crime was alleged to have been 
committed. 


A hair-raising hypothetical case is invented by the author in which 
he supposes that a man who has gone “berserk” pulls out a gun in broad 
daylight in front of the White House and shoots several sightseers. 
When arrested, he claims that he was protecting the President from 
communist assassins who in the defendant’s belief were about to throw 
an atomic bomb on the White House lawn. There follows a most inter- 
esting discussion of the relationship between psychiatry and criminal law 
based on ethical standards of both professions involved. 


Among the major topics included in the article is the author’s dif- 
ferentiation between medico-legal concepts of “sin”, “crime” and “mental 
illness”; criminal law as affected by “mental illness”; psychological 
phenomena of punishment, concluding with suggestions for further prog- 
ress in penology, particularly in the functional aspects of hospitals, jails 
and “hospitals within jails.” 


PUBLIC DEFENDER 


In the February, 1958 issue (Vol. 9, No. 5) of our “Brooklyn 
Barrister’ we note the request of the Clerk of the Appellate Division for a 
list of attorneys willing to serve as counsel for indigent appellants. Anent 
the problem of the indigent defendant, generally, two related articles may 
be found in the Journal of the American Judicature Society, Volume 41, 
number 4, December, 1957. The first is entitled “Counsel for the Indi- 
gent Defendant” (pp. 102-106) by co-authors, Junius L. Allison, associate 
director of the National Legal Aid Association and John F. Hassett, di- 
rector of the Defender Program of that organization. The other, “A 
modern Defender Program” is the contribution of Orison S. Marden, 
second term president of the National Legal Aid Association. 


A detailed analysis of the methods used in the state and federal courts 
for furnishing counsel to indigent defendants is presented in the first of 
these articles; the need for a modern defender program and the modus 
operandi of an up-to-date defender system are delineated in the other. 
Both articles inveigh against the utter inadequacy of the public defender 
or voluntary defender machinery presently employed—machinery which 
Herbert Brownell, former Attorney General of the United States, likened 
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to a voluntary fire department putting out fires in our very big cities! 
Stressing the “horse and buggy” status of the present defender system 
or lack of system in many jurisdictions, despite the constitutional guaran- 
tees of the assistance of counsel under the Sixth Amendment, both 
authors appeal to the organized Bar for assistance in the establishment of 
an adequate system of providing counsel for indigent defendants. 


Mr. Marden concludes his article with an impassioned plea to the 
Bar to carry out the mandate so well expressed by United States Supreme 
Court Justice Brennan: “. . . to make it impossible for any man, woman 
or child in the United States to be denied the equal protection of the 
laws simply because he or she is poor.” 


TAX TIME “NEURITIS” 





As our “tax season” rushes on maddeningly to a close, we may be 
want to find among our clients, colleagues and compatriots, in general, 
mounting cases of “acute taxitis”—a prevalent ailment diagnosed dramat- 
ically, albeit with “tongue in cheek” by Lawrence Bloomenthal of the 

Ohio and Illinois Bars, in a “can’t-put-it-down-until-you’ve-finished-it” 
article. It appears under the title, “Acute Tax Neuroses” in the Cleveland- : 
Marshall Law Review, January, 1958, volume, no. 1, pp. 132-145. 


You will become acquainted with fictional character, “Joe Taxpayer”, f 
troubled by pangs of conscience for claiming alleged business convention 
expenses for himself and his wife, as he worries himself into “business 
deduction mania”. You will learn how lawyers, doctors, dentists and 
others who render personal services, tend to become afflicted with “pro- 
fessional taxitis”. Careful consideration is also given to forms of “oc- 
cupational neuroses” resulting from failure to report specific items of 
income and then getting “bitten” by 50% fraud penalties and the like. 















Under the head of “tax evasion delirium tremens” the author narrates 
some interesting instances of mental and physical turmoil arising out of 
accusations by the Revenue Service. A final flash of a “grimly amusing 
drama” (United States v. Ashby, 5th Circuit, 1957, 57-2, U.S. T.C. 9743) 
as an example of “familial psychosis” is presented to the reader—a situa- 
tion in which a Texas attorney, sued for divorce by his wife, was first t 
chagrined and then indicted after “the little woman” had voluntarily 
turned over the business records of her husband to the Revenue Service; | 


a 


from all of which the author draws the age-old cliché, “Hell hath no fury 
like a woman scorned.” 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON GROUP INSURANCE 


The Administrator of the Brooklyn Bar Association’s Accident and 
Sickness Insurance Plan, Ter Bush & Powell, Inc., has reported a sizable 
increase in the volume of illness claims filed by insured members due to 
the “Asian Flu” and other respiratory infections, during recent months. 


A study of the claims presented indicates that the “Flu” alone does 
not, as a rule, cause prolonged disabilities, but complications, such as 
pneumonia, following the initial attack have resulted in several weeks 
and, in many instances, months of lost business time for a number of 
members. Many of these members had never previously had an occasion 
to present a claim under the Plan and did not realize fully the value of 
income protection when ill and unable to work. Unpleasant as it was, 
the bout with the “Flu” did provide a practical demonstration of the 
insurance coverage available to the members of the Brooklyn Bar Asso- 
ciation when an unforeseen disability strikes. The indemnities they re- 
ceived helped to defray the unexpected medical expenses they incurred 
and offset the loss of income they suffered. 


Sound insurance protection against these contingencies, such as the 
low cost Plan sponsored by the Brooklyn Bar Association, is the answer 
to this problem; and it is strongly urged that all of our members who 
have not given the matter consideration heretofore, look into this insurance 
program now, in their own best interests. 


RAYMOND REISLER, Chairman. 


PROPOSE A FRIEND FOR MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE ASSOCIATION 


Active Membership up to 10 years in practice 
Junior Membership, first 5 years of practice 


All facilities, including use of law library, available to all members. 





New Members 


The Committee on Admissions of which Mr. John H. Schmid is 
Chairman has approved the following applications for membership: 


Active: 


Joseph G. Bauman, 16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

William S. Martin, 130 Clinton St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

W. Bernard Richland, 20 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 
Alfred A. Rosenberg, 16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Henry R. Shields, 209 Joralemon St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
William Springer, 16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Active II: 
William A. Wingate, 16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Junior: 


Melvin J. Asher, 286 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Charles Friedberg, Two Stone St., New York, N. Y. 
Saul Horing, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Kenneth S. Knigin, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
William Rosencrans, 16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Meyer Rosh, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


The Committee on Admissions has received the following applications 
for membership published pursuant to Art. II, Sec. 2, of the By-Laws: 


Active: 


Murray Cutler, 16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Murray B. Felton, 16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Norman Geiger, 16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Sidney S. Leonard, 135 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
William Podell, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Leonard Thorner, 50 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Paul N. Weltman, 50 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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Active II: 


Sheridan Albert, 66 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Joel H. Brettschneider, 44 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Ronald Cohen, 270 Crown St., Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 
Alexander E. Harris, 1172 Fulton St., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 
Tsuneko Tokuyasu, 97 Columbia St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Junior: 


Joseph A. Bochenek, 5420 Ft. Hamilton Pkwy., Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 
Meyer Goldman, 15 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

Sara Halbert, 15 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 

James M. Higgins, 310-82nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Thomas P. Keenan, Jr., 32 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

Leonard H. Moche, 66 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Associate: 
P. John Vecchione, 126-07 Liberty Ave., Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES TAX LIENS AND MORTGAGE FORECLOSURE 


Assistant United States Attorney, Henry Bramwell, points out proce- 
dure under the Internal Revenue Code for discharge of liens and eliminat- 
ing the necessity of making the United States a party to foreclosure 
actions : 


There has been a sharp increase in the number of foreclosure suits 
in which the United States has been joined as a party under 28 U. S. C. 
2410 because of the existence of a federal tax lien against the property 
involved. In a large percentage of these suits the lien of the United 
States has no value and the work involved in processing the litigation is 
unproductive. 


Those interested should become acquainted with the provisions of 
Section 6325 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, which provides for 
the administrative release of tax liens where the lien of the United States 
has no value. It should be made clear that the administrative discharge 
procedure (by filing application therefor with the District Director) 
eliminates the necessity of joining the United States and will also remove 
the right of redemption provided by Section 2410. It is important to 
point out that this procedure is not applicable after judgment or after 
sale following a foreclosure. 
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do it 


yourself | 


You may get quite a kick out of building a 
kitchen cabinet, or converting the attic into a 
rumpus room. Healthy relaxation, of course! 
But when you foot up the score, you'll rarely 
find that you have saved either money or time. 


The same rule holds good for most any job— 
like a title examination, for example. That’s 
why so many real estate attorneys don’t do it 
themselves. For economy, accuracy and expedi- 
tion, they place their title problems in the ex- 
perienced and protecting hands of TG&T. 


TITLE GUARANTEE 
3 and Trust Company 


BROOKLYN OFFICE: 186 Remsen Street: WOrth 4-1000 


TITLE INSURANCE IN NEW. YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
CONNECTICUT, MASSACHUSETTS, MAINE, VERMONT, GEORGIA 


a Fewer ™ 





“Let’s have our attorneys 
discuss it with Home Title...” 


No matter how technical the question, attorneys can rely 
on Home Title for a reliable and prompt answer. 


Title Insurance in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Florida, Utah, Puerto Rico and Canada 
OTHER STATES BY REFERRAL 
51 WiLLoucusy STREET, BRook.yn 1, N. Y. 

Telephone: TRiangle 5-4800 
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